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ABSTRACT 

The fiscal neutrality standard astabiis.hed by courts 
in recent cases holds that the level of spending for a child's 
education may not be a function of wealth other than the wealth of 
the State as a whole. In most States, funds for capital improvements 
in school districts are even more closely tied to district jwealth 
than are funds for operating expenses. . This report examines school 
construction expenditure trends in several States and discusses 
several proposals for equalizing expenditures. These proposals 
include full State funding, power equalizing, and minimum foundation 
plans. (JF) 
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FRdnLELMS'AK^) I5SUKS OF FISCAL 
NEUTRALITY IN FTNANCIVJG SCHOOL COIISTRUCTIOM 

A loadir.s:. pt'iixc^.vlo or.iv:u:iac tu' i\\ the cl-irry i>r it^'itvicv in 
courts across the nation vith respoct to the legality of existing 
state school finance schemes prompted this monograph. The central 
thrust of these lef^al actions T^as that, constitutionally, the 
quality of a child's education could not be contingent upon the 
taxable wealth of the local school district* , Host prominent T«7ere the 
Serrano (Calif omia)^ Rodriguez (Texas), and Van Dusartz (Itinnesota) 
cases; in each the decision rendered held that the funding scheme" 
discriminated against the poor because the quality of a child's 
education tended to be a function of the wealth of his, parents and 
neighbors, that educa,tion in the public schools was a fundamental 
interest, and Chat no compelling state Interest necessitated main- . 
taining the existing schemes. 

Each of the above cases was based upon the system ox financing 
the costs of current operation of the schools, and each of the 
involved states used substantial amounts of state funds as subsidies 
to equalize local districts' ability to finance a minimum educational 
program. Financin.??. of school construction, which in many states is 
financed solely from local property tax proceeds, was never directly 
at issue in any of the leadint^ cases. 

On March 21, 1973, the United States Supreme Court delivered a - 
5-4 decision r ever sin^^ the lower court's flndinr» for Rodriguez. The 
nation's High Court ruled that Texas school finance lav:s did not 
disadvanta5?e any suspect class such as poor people, did not interfere 
vilth exercise of a fundamental right, and they did bear a rational 
relationship to legitimate state purpose. 



vTuf--,!: ns nany ohservors beccituo much too Iiopcf ul of, achieving; 
meaningful and rapid scaool finance rGfonn as a result of the original 
Serrano, Rodr J^^^ugl: , and Van 'iv,r,.irtz decisions, -tiany nou appear to be 
unduly pesslmlstrLc as a result of .tlie U*S. Supreme Court rtilinr^ on 
Rodriguez. Ho^/ever^ tlie Tnaiority opin7lon stated:^ ^ 

. Tie )iardly need add that this court's action today is not 
to be viev7Gd as placinp, its judicial ir.prinatur on tlie status 
quo. The need is apparent for reform in tax systens uhich may 
well have relied too loni^ and too heavily on the local property 
tax. And certainly Innovative nev/ thinkin:?? as to public 
education, its methods and fundin.'?,, is nececsary to assure both 
a hi^h level of quality and t^reater* unifomity of opportunity. 
These matters merit the continued attention of the scholars 
w!io already have contributed much by their challen^^es. But the 
ultimate solutions must come from the laT^nnakerG and from the 
democratic pressures of those viho elect them. 

I Hail e the High Court did rule that the Texas system vjas not 
unconstitutional, the svsten*s inequities vrere at least obliquely 
recognized as problems to be solved by the citiseni-y tl;rough its 
legislative bodies. 

Decisions of state courts may also speed the process of reform. 

Tha Rodriguez and Van Dusartz rulings vere delivered by federal 

district courts, but Serrano and several other decisions were also 

based upon equal protection clauses of the state constitutions. 

Speakino; to this point, an Arizona court stated: "This court can 

envision a situation uhere the Arizona appellate courts T/ould not 

feel bound by any decision of the United States Supreme Court in a 

2 

case similar to this.'*- The same court also ccmnented that "the 
state's coixstit'jcionai mandate that the legislature provide for the 
establisshment of an maintenance of a general and uniform public school 
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system demonstrates that the people of Arizona have always re.f^arded 
public education as a Eundrmcntal interest/* 

Implications of the Fisca?. 
Neutrality Rule 

^ concise definition of the principle of fiycal neutrality, 
In the Van Dusartn rulinfr, stated "plainly put, the rule is that the 
level of spending for a child's education nay not be a function of 
wealth other than the wealth of the state as a v/hole/'*^ 

The fiscal neutrality standard, as established by the courts, 
did not mandate that equal spending be achieved in behalf of each 
pupil. The Texas court enphasized that the state could ''adopt the 
financial share desired so long as the variations in wealth among the 
governrTientally chosen units do not affect spending for the education 
of any child. 

Defendants in the cases generally argued that local aspirations 
were vmll served by the existinf^ systems since varying expenditure 
levels could be detemined, through political processes, by each 
district. The California Supreme Court rejected that line of defense, 
stating: "so long as the assessed valuation vrithin a district's 
boundaries is a major determinant of how much it can spend for its 
schools, only a district v/ith a large tax base truly be able to 

decide how much it really cares about education. The poor district 
cannot freely choose to spend Itself into an excellence which its 
tax rolls cannot provide. Far from being necessary to promote local 
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fiscal choice, the pres^rait flnnncln? systein actuaJJ.y deprived the 
less wealth' districts of that optione""* 

Tlie rano.e of per pupil vrealth among school districts within a 
state may be extremely \7ide. Studios conducted for the National 

Educational Finance Project indicated the follovinp; financial ability 

5 

ratios for selected states: 



State 


Fiivinclal ability 


Arizona 


7.A1 


California 


23.76 


Oelawars 


6.39 


Illinois 


20. Q6 


Ind iana 


17.17 


Kentucky 


8.60 


'linnesota 


7.40 


Texas 


84.52 


Virginia 


6.79 



Each ratio represents the quotient betv7een the most able and 
the least able school districts within each state, based upon the 
measure of financial ability mandated by each state for local district 
participation in state grant prograns. 

Since intra-state per pupil wealth disparities are often quite 
sizeable, vjhat are the consequences wlr:h respect to financing school 
construction? The Arizona decision^ included this pertinent comment: 



:io\.'ev(»r, fnnds for capital improvements in school 
(Jir.tric*::: are even more closely tied to district wealth than 
arc finds for opoirntinp expenses. The state and county make 
:io contvibution v/hatever »:o the costs of capital improvements. 
lliG rapr»M2ity of a school district to rai.'^e woney by bond 
i5:sucis is a function of its total assessed valuation. 

preceding quotntlon would be equally applicable to at least 
hxXf of the 50 states. Tabic 1 sho^iTS that only 25 states granted 
funds to local districts for either capital outlay or debt service. 
Only three states (in 1968-69) were sharing per pupil costs for 
capital outlay at the 50 percent level or better; nine of the 25 
states were prantin.^ less than 25 percent of capital outlay costs. 

Capital outlay and debt service requirement? vary much more 
widely amonr, school districts within a state than do requirements 
for current expenditures. Tlie fact that 25 states do not share at 
all in the funding of these essential elements indicates extreme 
disequalizatiop. of both local fiscal capacity and local tax burden - 
or, put another T»av, many of the existing state plans sevei^Ly violate 
the principle of fiscal neutrality. 
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TABLE 1. P::RC:r.MT OF STATE SUPPORT OF CAPITAL OUTLAY, 1963-1969 



State 


rapj.i>ril 


Per pupil 


Psrccnt. 


Rani 




outlay 


atate cupport for 


state support 






expenditure 


capital outlay 


is of 






per pupil 


and debt service 


capital outlay 




Hat/ail 


$188.43 


$j.88 .43 


VJO.U 


1 


Kentucky 


45.74 


32.45 


70.9 


2 


Connecticut 


53.78 


28.12 


s:'.3 


3 


Vermont 


102.45 


49.60 


4'-3.4 


4 


Delaware 


282.91 


136.35 


48.2 


5 


Indiana 




A 1 

M 1 • 




c» 


Florida 


97.03 


44.45 


45.8 


7 


Georgia 


63.3 5 


27.93 


44.1 


8 


Nev7 York 


144.15 


59.46 


41.2 


9 


South Carolina 


72.79 


27.16 


37.3 


10 


Pennsy lvanx3 


0/ . JH 




? 

J'4 • J 


11 


Massachusetts 


71.15 


22.79 


32.0 


12 


Maryland* 


218.29 


64.38 


29.5 


13 


Mississippi 


57.12 


12.13 


21.3 


14 


r!ew Hampshire 


104 . 53 


21.35 


20.4 


15 


Tennessee 


61.91 


12.43 


2C.1 


16 


Mev/ Jersey 


122.04 


21.80 


17.9 


17 


VJashinf^ton 


105.00 


17.15 


16.3 


18 


Maine 


113.28 


13.12 


16.0 


19 


Rhode Island 


164.20 


25.91 


15.8 


,20 


North Carolina 


53.96 


7.60 , 


14.1 


21 


Utah 


127.93 


14.89 


11.6 


22 


Alaska 


286.14 


23.87 


8.3 


23 


Alabama 


46.98 


2.49 


5.3 


24 


Missouri 


109.58 


2.02 


1.8 


25 



Source: !TEFP, Maticnal Capital Outlay Study and MEA Estimates 
of School Statistics. 

^Maryland initiated full state funding; of capital outlay in 

1971. 

Other states reported no grants for capital outlay or debt 
service. 
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School Construction Expenditure Trends 

United States Office of Education statistics^ reveal that 
total school ca7)ltal outlay increased from about $1 billion in 
1949-50 to more than $4.5 billion in 1970-71. It is generally 
estimated that about 98 percent of capital outlay is for school 
building related purposes, with the reinalnder allocated for school 
transportation equipment. In addition to the reported total 
expenditure for capital outlay, interest on debt required more than 
$1.3 billion in 1970-71 compared to 100 million spent in 1949-50. 

Several reasons are evident for the recorded increases in 
capital outlay and debt service expenditures. Major enrollment 
increases occurred in the tv^o decades ^nd changing educational 
programs had Increased space and equipment needs. The school district 
reorganization movement resulted in the need for replacement of small 
and othen/ise Inadequate school buildings, migration from rural to 
urban and suburban areas has had significant impact. The financial 
problems of non-public schools and the resulting shift of pupils to 
public schools has also contributed to school building needs. 

The school building problem in many cities has been quite 
acute. Contributing factors have included the decline of the central 
cores, civil rights problems, urban renetxal, and difficulty of 
acquiring suitable sites. 

The decreased purchasing power of the dollar has been a major 
Influence on the rlsin<> costs of school construction and related debt 
service. Labor costs Increased more than 50 percent from 1959 to 
^ 1970, and material costs also rose substantially.^ 

ERIC 
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Since approximately 70 percent of school construction is 
financed throur;h issuance of l^onds,^^ interest rates incurred bear 
significantly upon ultimate costs of school construction and relate 
directly to debt service costs. Interest rates on school building 
bonds reached historic hi^M levels in the early 1970' s, and xd.ll 
thus Iripact debt service costs for years to coTne. 

Future Construction ileeds 

During the 1960's, approximately half of the 70,000 classrooms 
constructed annually xrere for housln<^ enrollment increases* Little 
need is seen for classroom construction for that purpose in the next 
fe\/ years sir.ce the birth rate has declined so dramatically. Hoxjever, 
specific localities will continu*' to experience enrollment increases 
due to population shifts. This fact relates directly to one of the 
major inequities in state arrangements for financin?* school huildlnfi;s - 
extent of need is very uneven within a state arA is usually unrelated 
to fiscal capacity. 

According: to a 1968 study ^ by the U.S. Office of Iiducation, 
more than 500,000 classrooms were needed in the United States to 
replace antiquated and obsolete buildinf^s. A backlof^ of construction 
need was created during the depression of the 1930' s and during T.Jorld 
War II; much of this backlog remained durin^r the post-war years as 
facilities x/nich normally would have been replaced vrere continued in 
use as school districts tried to accotmodate rapid enrollment increases. 
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Projection for the 1970' s indicated that about 20,000 class- 
rooms x^ould be constructed annually to replace obsolete facilities 
vhlle 50,000 wuld he built each year to accoinodate pupil population 
shifts and for new pro.'^rams. 'during the early l^'YO's, tv;o conditions 
existed vhich have perhaps caused the bac]:loR ::o further increase; 
these were voter rejectlo.^ of school building, referenda and prevailing 
bond interest rate levels v'hich ^-^ere in excess of statutory or 
constitutional lir^l tat ions, 

A major conclusion of the TTSF? study of school construction 

f inancinj^ wis that an annual average of 123,000 classrooms should be 

constructed during 19 70-1980. The total annual cost, in 1968 

dollars, vjould be $7.8 billion, assunln*^ average classroom construction 

cost at $63,000. This projection envisioned complete elimination of 

the backloR and provision of adequate facilities for expandinp, pronrairis 

for handicapped children, for vocational education, for early child- 

12 

hood and for the r.ulturallv and economically disadvantaged. 

More recent data regardinf^ construction needs and costs lead 

to the conclusion that the backlog is increasing and that the various 

states y^ill continue to be confronted with substantial school 

construction dollar needs for many years. School Ttanagement' s 19 73 

13 

Cost of Build inf» Index showed that the number of classrooms con- 
structed in recent years were: 1968 - A9,sri; 1969 - 63,018; 
1970 - 45,734; 1971 - 51,742; 1972 - 53,146; and the estimate for 
1973 was 42,906. Cost per classroom had increased from $53,000 in 
1968 to an estimated $87,000 in 1973. 



Representative State Programs and Fiscal Neutrality 
Stato programs foi financing school construcizion or debt sprvire can be aenprallv 

2« Grants f for construction, based upon a fixed or variable percentage of ap})roved 
project cost. 

3. Grants, for construction or debt service purposes, which are part of (or closely) 
related to) the program which allocates funds for financing current operation. 

4. Grants for debt service. 

5. State loans for construction. 

6. No state participation. 

Only two states, Maryland and Hawaii, assume all local district construction costs. 
Since the fiscal neutrality doctrine requires that the wealth of the state, rather chan 
the wealth of the districts, be the determinant of the level of spending, the programs 
of Maryland and Hawaii meet the test if all essential project costs are included. 

Recent studies of several state capital outlay and debt service programs have been 

made for the National Educational Finance Project and by doctoral students at Indiana 

University. Recent data are thus available which show the consequences of typical state 

programs which fit into categories two through six above. Selected data from these states 

are summarized in the following table. 

Comparative Data on Per Pupil Debt, Debt Service, and Debt 
Service Tax Rates for Selected States 



State 


Year 


District Debt 


District Debt 


Service 


District Debt 


Service 








Per Pupil 




Per Pupil 




Tax 


Rates* (per $100} 






Low 


Median 


High 


Low 


Median 


High 


Low 


Median 


High 








or Mean 






or Mean 






or Mean 




Delaware 


1970-71 


$84 


$564 


$1,906 


$13 


$68 


$130 


$.06 


$.25 


$.47 


Indiana 


1971-72 


0 


806 


2,949 


0 


81 


224 


0 


.27 


.65 


Iowa 


1969-70 


0 


N.A. 


N.A . 


0 


52 


154 


0 


.15 


.50 


Kentucky 


1971-72 


0 


664 


1,958 


0 


41 


170 


0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Virginia 


1972-73 


0 


800 


1,531 


0 


80 


180 


0 


.13 


.44 


*A11 tax 


rates have been 


converted 


to re: 


fleet 


assessment 


of taxable property 





at 100 percent of actual valuation. 
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' Delaware . The Delaware proqram for Sftate assistance with .%rhf>o1 

buildinv^ tinancincs h.is lor.>: boon Vc\;;u\icNi ;irfi t>\T\^vvl-"^» V ^'V riu.-t-. - 

scholars. .The level of state peirticipation in financing approved project 

costs of new buildings has been at least at the 60 percent, level for many 

years, with vocational education buildings and all special education facilities 

(except for the educable mentally handicapped) fiinded entirely by state 

funds. Local districts raise the difference between the amount of the state 

grant and total project costs solely by issuance of bonds, with total 

bonded debt limited to ten percent assessed valuation, 

: A recent study of the Delaware program contained the following 

14 

key findings and conclusions. 

Total debt of all local school districts in 1970-71 was $74 
million, or $564 per pupil.. Bond leeway for all districts was $109 
million, or about $843 per pupil. Local debt service was $8.4 million, 
or about $67.94 per pupil. 

The typical Delaware school district' has sufficient local debt leeway 
to permit construction of needed school buildings, but leeway was far 
from uniform among the 23 districts, Expre;=sed iri dollaxs, leeway ranged 
from $101 to $1,735 per pupil. Expressed as an index number, with 
the state average as 100, the range was 12 to 206. A few of the districts 
could not raise the required local 40 percent for a major project within, 
the ten percent bonded debt limitation. 

Bonded debt per pupil ranged from $84 to $1,906. Expressed as 
index numbers, with the state average as 100, the range was 15 to 333. 

A wide range was also found in debt service tax rates based on 
full valuation of property.. The lowest rate was 6 cents? the highest 
q''.9 cents. Property valuation was not the sole detenuin&nt of 

ERIC 

h gijirmr™ i v ities- in rates, since school building needs and local aspirations 



also tended i'o bo in ri;io,nt:ial , but tho ■> to 1 ran<^e stronc^ly Indicates 
tliat the existing', pro^f^rain lias failed to equalize fiscal burden among 
tlie districts. 

Examination of data for t\:o districts illustrates the failure 
of the existing program to meat the fiscal neutrality' testp The 
Alexis lo duPont district ranked first: in full vaj.uation per pupil, 
in bonded debt per pupil, and jlh debt leexjay per pupil; yet its rate 
for debt service v,^s lov/er than the median rate for all districts. 
The fact that the per pupil wealth x^as 2.38 times the state averar^e 
enabled the district to have substantially more debt per pupil, 
greater debt leeway, and a lov/er tax rate than poorer districts. 

Data for the Me:;ark district illustrate the situation for a 
poorer district which has been faced \d.th school building needs. 
Mevrark ra::ked 16th in wealth per pupil, second in debt per pupil, 
and lant among the 23 districts in debt leeway per pupil. Hevjark 
ranked third in debt service tax rate. 

A comment in the Serrano decision is applicable to the data for 
the Newark and Alexis 1. duPont districts. The court said: . . 

affluent districts can have their cake and eat it too; they can 
provide a high quality education for their children vjhile paying 
lower taxes. Poor districts, by contrast, have no cake. at all."~^ 

Kentucky . Data for Kentucky were obtained from a 1973 TIEFP 
study. Kentucky grants $1,300 per instructional unit to, all school 
districts for capital outlay and debt service as part of the Hiniraum 
Foundation Program. Local school building funds are also obtained by 
bond issues, special voted building taxesj and from current revenues. 
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A relatively high percentage of capital outlay and debt 
servicct requirements is funded by the state* In 1971-72, of $63 
million spent by all dlstrictfs for capital outlay and debt service, 
$25 tnlllion, or about 37 percent was provided by the Jlinimuni 
Foundation Program grants. Si:ate allocations amounted to $37*6 
lalllicn but several districts i:sed all or part of the grant for 
current operation purposes. 

Total bonded debt of cll districts was $469.2 raillion in 
1971-72. An assessment for all districts revealed construction need 
of $309 million as of December 1972. Total bonding capacity, for 
all districts, was $142.8 nillion- Thus, need far outstrips present 
capacity. 

'latarazzo**"' concluded that the existing program did provide 
some equalization of local ability to provide buildlnss. He also 
pointed out these probleras: 

1. Bonded debt lee^^ay ranged from $66 per pupil to $1,353» 
with a sir^te-wide average of $202. Leeway v/as dependent upon prior 
school building effort &iid assessed valuation. 

2. Bonded debt per pupil ranged from $0 to $1,958. 

3. Tv»enty-three districts had no construction net 'J, 74 
districts had sufficient bond leeway to construct needed buildings, 
and 116 districts had needs in excess of bonding potential. Three 
large districts had 27 pp.rcent of the capital needs for the state. 

4. Several school districts were aMe to allocate state- 
granted capital outlay .'funds for current operating purposes since 

Q grant amounts exceeded debt service and capital reaulrenents. 

ERIC 
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5. There ua^ nreat disparity amonj> the dir;tricts with the 
respect to willinr,nc:>3 '^o impose special voted buildinf^ taxes. Nearly 
tvxj^thlrds of the dlfjtricts (G3 percent) liad a special voted building 
tax. 

6. Districts \;ith incr^asinf> cnrollnents, even t^dth relatively 
hif;h special voted additicnril vaxes, vere unable to finance needed 
projects. 

7. Total tax rate for all school purposes ranged from 27.3 
cents to $1,572 per $100 of f uJ 1 valuation. Since the capital outlay 
grant proRram is an integral part of the state foundation program, it 
is difficult to precisely discern the disparity to be attributed 
directly to school construction but it is safe to conclude that the 
ranit^e in school building n^eds doe*: affect total rates. 

The combined effect of the disparities amonf> districts in the 
amount of debt per pupil, in the use of state capital outlay grants 
proceeds, in bonding ability, and in tax rates lead to the conclusion 
that the Kentucly vrogram could not meet the test of fiscal neutrality. 
The Kentucky program, generally categorized as a variant of the 
Strayer-llair; concect, appears to use state funds in an Indiscriminate 
manner with respect to local districts* fiscal capacity, need, and 
effort. The same conclusion would probably be reached after an 
analysis of other similar state programs. 

Indiana . Indiana mkes a flat grant of $40 per pupil In 
average daily attendance to be used by receiving districts for debt 
service payments. If the district receives a larger sum than its debt 
service requirements, it may use any excess for current operation 
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purponcs. Ind r!.^r.a ''Iso has tr;o loan proc^ratns; the maximum loan amount 

13 .^750,OCO for tb v'^onnon School Fund and $250,000 for the Veterans 

Mcmcrinl I'und. Local dlctricts raay issue f^eneral obligation bonds up 

to tv/o percent of assessed valuation for school building purposes, 

may reserve the proceeds of i cumulative building fund levy* and may 

lease facilities from non-pror-'t or private school building corporations. 
18 

llile analysed the Ir.','.l?.na state nrant program for the 
1969-70 school year. Total dv service payments ^7ere $6^ million, 
with the stctc ?,rants totalling $44 million. Of the total granted, 
^9.7 n>illicn v;as diverted to current operation purposes by districts 
'?hich not need a portion or all of the grant to meet debt service 
needs. Total school building debt was approxln^atcly $850 million, 
or about $800 ner pupil. 

Of the 314 school districts, 210 had debt senrice obligations 
i;hich exceeded t ie f^rant anount. Thirteen districts had no debt 
service requirements, and the regaining 91 districts used $9.2 
million of the c^ranted funds for debt service and $9.0 million for 
current operation. 

Local tax rates levied for school facility purposes ranged 
from zero to $3.36 per $100 of assessed valuation. Indiana taxable 
property is assessed at 33 1/3 percent of true* value. 

Property tax relief caused by the $40 per' pupil j>rant for 
local school districts averar^ed 38.6 cents. T?ie ran^e was $0.09 to 
$1.49. 

Wllherson and Barr further analyzed data for the 10 v/ealthiest, 

1 Q 

10 poorest, and 20 Indiana districts with approximately average wealth."^' 



The median debt service tr.K rare for the 10 wealthiest districts was 
zero, for averar^s wealth districts vms 42 cents, and for the poorest 
districts was $1,13 per $100 of taxables. Pange of total school 
building tax rate for the 40 selected districts was zero to $2,56 
per $100, with poorer districts having higher rates. 

Debt per pupil for the 40 districts ranged from zero to 
$2,690. One of the wealthy districts had the highest amount of debt 
per pupil, yet had a total school building tax rate of only 77 cents. 

A poor district trhich had per pupil debt of $1,198 and debt 
service requirements of $115 per pupil had the highest total school 
building rate* ($2.56) 

The net result of the Indiana progran is similar to that of 
Kentucky. Since both states allocate funds on an arbitrary basis, 
$1,300 per classroom unit in Kentucky and $40 per pupil in Indiana, 
this conclusion is to be expected. In each state, equalization is 
ill-served by the existing progtam and the test of fiscal neutrality 
is not net. 

Virginia. In Virginia, school construction is a local district 
responsibility with current funds and proceeds of bond issues 

:/rovidlri8 the bulk of school building dollars. Virginia is also one 

20 

of 14 states which loans school building funds to local districts,^ 

An analysis of Virginia's system of school construction 

21 

financinR was made as part of an NEFP study for the state. Key 
findings and conclusions of that analysis follow. 
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1* Average capital outlay for Virginia schools has approximated 
$100 per pupil in recent years. 

2« Heed projections indicate that school construction ex- 
penditure will average about $100 per pupil annually through 1980. 

3. The debt service burden is growing and averaged about $80 
per pupil in 1972-73. Per pupil debt averaged $800. 

4. Uide variability existed amonn school districts in the 
amount of debt per pupil. VHille median per pupil debt in 1970 was 
about $450 the mean amount was about $620; the discrepancy can be 
attributed to the fact that districts xd.th large enrollments have 
greater per pupil debt than do smaller districts « 

5. Analysis of data for the ten wealthiest t ten poorest, and 
ten districts with average fiscal capacity shovTed that: 

a. Debt per pupil ranged from $43 to $1,389 for the 
wealthy group; from $395 to $952 for the average 
group; and from $158 to $C>08 for the districts with 
low fiscal capacity. 

b. Debt service per pupil ranged from $12 to $180 for 
the ten wealthy districts, from $36 to $70 for the 
average districts, and from $21 to $53 for the 
poorest districts. 

c. Debt service tax rates (based on full valuation of 
property) ranged from 2 cents to 22 cents for the 
wealthy, from 8 cents to 25 cents for the average 
districts, and from 10 cents to 26 cents for the low 




capacity districts* 
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d. The significant effect of local fiscal capacity was 
made clear by the fact that a true value property 
tax rate cf 22 cents per $100 of taxables yielded 
$180 per pupil for Alexandria, $66 for Roanoke County, 
and $38 for Tazewell County. 

6. Calculated true value debt service rates, for all Virginia 
districts, ranged from zero to 44 cents while the median rate was 13 
cents • 

7. A survey of school construction needs revealed that those 
districts which presently had relatively high debt and debt service 
burdens wuld have tnore future need than districts with tnoderate or 
low per pupil debt and debt service. 

The x^ide disparities among Virginia school districts in existing 
debt, debt service, and need indicate that the existing system falls 
far short of meeting* the test of fiscal neutrality. 

Iowa . Iowa is one of several states which neither grants nor 
loans funds to local districts for debt service or school construction 
purposes. Districts may issue school building bonds amounting to no 
more than five percent of actual valuation of taxable property. 
Debt service is limited to a ten mill tax rate, except that the rate 
may be Increased to 15 percent if 60 percent of voters In a referendum 
so permit. Districts are also permitted to establish a 2.5 mill 
schoolhouse levy. 

21 

TThite analyzed 1969-70 debt service of 453 loT^a districts. 
Salient findings and conclusions of his study follow. 
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1. Debt service ratified from zero to $154 per pupil with a 
state average of $52. 

2. Seventeen districts had no debt service. All of these had 
above average wealth and snail enrollments. 

3. Percent of bonding po^^er utilized, for all 455 districts, 
ranged from zero to 74 percent. The mill levy restrictions prevented 
many districts from utilizing 100 percent of bonding capacity. 

4. More wealthy districts spent more per pupil for debt 
service than the less wealthy districts. A statistically significant 
positive relationship existed between x^realth per pupil and debt 
service per pupil. 

5. Districts with abo\'9 average current expenditure per pupil 
tended to spend more per pupil for debt service than districts with 
lower per pupil current expenditures. Fiscal capacity thus appeared 
to be a major deterrninant of spending for both current and facility- 
related expenditures. 

6. I!o significant relationship was found between districts' 
average dally membership and debt service per pupil. 

7. The local tax rate necessary to fund average debt service 
($52) v;as approximately 4 mills. For all districts, the range in the 
amount of levy necessary to raise the state average vas from 1.3 to 
9.7 mills. The poorest school district needed to make seven times the 
effort required of the richest district to raise $52 per pupil. 

8. During 1969-70, 98 districts utilized the 2.5 mill school- 
house levy. The average per pupil equalized valuation of this group 
of districts vms $10,672, or about 18 percent lower than the state 
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average of $13,065. Averap;e debt service levy for this group of 
districts was 4.966 mills compared to the state average of 4 mills. 
Per pupil debt service of this group ms about the sane as the average 
for all districts. These findings again show that poorer districts 
must make substantially f5reater effort to fund school facility- 
related expenditures than ir^ the case for wealthier districts. 

The consequences of the Iowa program are quite similar to those 
of the Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia systems. It is lilcely that 
even greater disparities among districts might have been found had 
not mlllage restrictions prevented districts from utilizing 100 percent 
of their bonding capacity. 

Tovards Fiscal tieutra llty 

Examination of the data from representative state programs 
leads to the general conclusion that typical existing schemes for 
financing school construction fall far short of adhering to the 
principle of fiscal neutrality. This generalization Is probably 
applicable to all states except Hawaii and perhaps Maryland. 

Twenty-five of the 50 states grant no construction or debt 
service funds to local school districts. Bond issue proceeds, state 
loans, and local reserve funds are used to construct facilities and 
property tax revenues become the ultimate source of funds. Since so 
much construction is financed by bond issues, it is appropriate to 
mention that the fiscally weak districts are usually confronted with 
the double penalty of higher Interest costs on borrowed funds and 
higher tax rates to service debt. 



IJhlle local district wealth is one of the key factors in 
determining school cons tT"uct: ion tax rates for school construction, it 
generally is the sole determinant of the extent to which bonds can 
be issued so that school construction needs can be satisfied. The 
quality of a child's education, at least in regards to the facilities 
which house the educational program, is thus clearly a function of the 
wealth of the district. 

Data from Kentucky and Indiana revealed that state aid programs 
which grnnt funds on per pupil or instructional unit bases may allow 
some districts to divert such funds for current operation purposes; 
when this occurs, the net effect is to reduce the equalization 
tendencies of the state system for funding current operation* Put 
another way, the principle of fiscal neutrality is grossly violated 
in respect to school construction and the state's current operation 
funding scheme is distorted to favor districts with little or no 
construction or debt service needs. 

Data from Delaxjare showed that even a relatively high level of 
state participation in const rtiction funding still can result in v:ide 
inter-district inequities in debt, debt service, tax rates, and 
capacity to finance needed projects. 

School capital outlay and debt service expenditures were 
estimated to tL>tal $7.9 billion of the $40.6 billion expended for 
public elementary and secondary schools In 1969-70.^^ Thus, school 
construction related expenditures were consuming about one^fifth of 
education's dollar. For capital outlay and Interest on debt, 
1970-71 exp^n litures were $5.9 billion, or about 13 percent of $45.5 
billion total expenditures .^^ ^Thether one considers all debt service 
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and capital outlay, or only Interest on debt and capital outlay, 
school construction related c:cp»2nditureg ar^^. of sufficient magnitude 
that they should not be ignored in the planning of improved school 
finance systems. 

The United States Suprene Court, in its recent decision, 
charged state laimakers, and the citizens who elect them, to reform 
existing finance systems which have relied too l^ng and too heavily 
on the property t,9x. The Court also indicated that high levels of 
quality and greater uniformity of opportunity should be sought. 

What types of funding schemes might provide fiscal neutrality 
in provision of school buildings? Several alternative plans have 
been advanced for state-local financing of current operation. These 
could be examined to ascertain xThether they might be appropriate for 
financing construction and debt service. 

Rossmiller pointed out that application of "Serrano" theory 
to the funding of school facilities vjould encounter problems which may 
differ from those encountered in financing current programs. I/hile a 
rough dollar approximation of average annual current per pupil need 
can be ascertalneci on a statewide basis, this is simply not the case 
for school facilities. As even the limited data cited previously 
in this report indicate, need for construction and debt service dollars 
varies greatly among districts. School building or debt service need 
does not occur in regularly predictable patterns. Further, bond 
ratings and resultant Interest costs vary greatly among districts. 

Full State Funding . General agreement has been readied by 
students of school finance that full state funding meets the test 




of fiscal neutrality if all essential costs are absorbed by the state. 
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Local district vjealtb docs no*: become the detenaininp, factor of the 
extent to which pupils' nesds can be satisfied; nor is the level of 

local aspirations Important. 

In the case of school facilities, equity would require that 
existing debt service, as v/ell as all future construction costs, be 
assu'ned by the state. To do othen-jise would reward districts xAich 
had not made prior effort at the expense of those uhich had. 

The source of state funds for such a program might include some 
type of uniform effort on the part of all local school districts, but 
if this were the case the tax would be considered to be a state tax, 
even though levied locally. 

Po\-7er Equalizing . One program for state-local sharing in 
financing of current operation, which in the judgr:.ent of several 
school finance writers satisfies the test of fiscal neutrality is noi^ 
called "district povjer equalizing." l^ile variations of this program 
have existed for many years, it has recently gained several advocates 
who believe that it can meet the test of equal access to dollars and 
yet leave program and resulting expenditure decisions at the local 
level. 

Under this plan, the potential amount of funds available to a 
given district Is determined by the extent of local effort. The state 
contribution, if any, is inversely related to the taxable wealth of the 
district in such a manner that any two districts making Identical 
local effort have equal dollars available* No specified local tax 
rate is required nor is there any limit on the amount of the state's 
Q contribution. Very wealthy school districts may be required to share 




locally raised revenues V7lth the state* 
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A power equalizing scliciiuo coultl be devlned for school con- 
struction and/ or debt service. Some inherent problans fire apparent, 
however* States would probably be reluctant to adopt such a plan 
because of the lack of state fiscal control. I-Thile fiscal neutrality 
could be achieved in that any districts wishing to spend equal atnounts 
for a project, or for debt service, could make identical local effort, 
the fact that each districts* needs can never be identical within a 
state means that equity with respect to tax burden and capacity are 
unattainable. 

There is perhaps one possible place for power equalizing 
program in conjunction \rLth a full state funding program. If a state 
v?ere to assume all of the construction costs of approved projects, 
with an appropriate objective formula used to determine costs which 
\i70uld be eligible for state assumption, a power equalizing scheme 
could be used to allow all districts to make the same effort to 
obtain locally desired extra features for their facilities. 

There is now some conjecture as to whether future courts might 
disallov; use of power equalizing schemes. In the Robinson decision, it 
was stated that, "Education was too Important a function to be left to 
the mood - and, in some cases the low aspirations of a given district, 
even vyhose children attend schools in the district. 

Strayer-Haif> Programs . The state-local financing scheme used 
by most states for funding current operation is based upon guaranteeing 
a fixed amount of dollars per pupil or per instructional unit to all 
districts \-/hich make uniform local tax effort. The proceeds of the 
local effort are deducted from the guaranteed program amount and the 
state grants the difference to each district. These state grants do 
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equalize fiscal capacity mong the districts in that the state subsidy 
ie Inversely related to local capacity. Ho^-jever, If districts are 
permitted to use. local revenues to raise additional funds then fiscal 
neutrality is violated since richer districts can obtain a given 
amount of additional dollars VTith lower tax effort than poor districts. 

Since need is not uniformly distributed each year among all 
districts, Straver-Haig or minimum foundation prof^rams do not seem to 
be appropriate for financini; school construction. Data for Kentucky, 
which does grant capital outlay and debt service funds to all districts 
under such a scheme, Indicated that the grant amount was woefully 
Inadequate for many districts while other districts had no need for 
such funds. The net effect in Kentucky was that the minimum foundation 
program for school construction purposes was seriously distorting the 
equalization tendencies of the state current operation program. 

Other Plans* Percentage equalizing plans are closely related 
to both power equalizing and Strayer-Halg tjrpe programs. A mandated 
minimum amount of dollars must be made available from conjoined local 
and state sources. Districts are permitted to raise funds in excess of 
the minimum program amount and the state continues to grant funds at 
the same percentage ratio established for the minimum expenditure 
level. Ordinarily such programs have a stipulated maximum expenditure 
level for state participation, but districts can go beyond that level 
with locally raised revenues. 

Strayer-Haig programs with minimal local leeway provide another 
option, as do flat per pupil grants. None of these schemes, as 
presently used, are appropriate for funding school buildings or debt 
service, again because of the wide variability of need among districts. 
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Steps could be taken by the various states to improve existing 

state-local arrangements for financin^r; construction and debt service 

so tliat measurnble progress toward fiscal neutrality could be attained. 

28 

Such a recommendation xv^as made by a Florida citizens committee 
which endorsed moving from the existing minimum foundation plan to 
state assumption of all construction costs and all existing debt 
service. Reasons given for this recommendation Included inadequate 
previous state appropriations, reluctance of local taxpayers to vote 
needed bond issues, inequitable distribution of state funds, and the 
failure of the existing state program to adequately consider local 
building needs or wealth differentials. 

90 

A. consultant study for Delaware** recommended that the state 
move from its existing program of assuming 60 percent of approved 
project costs to full assumption of approved project costs. In 
addi':ioa> it was recommended that the state assume all local debt 
scirvice costs (related to previously approved projects) in excess of 
the proc«:ods of a uniformly imposed local property tax rate of six 
cents per $100. 

Programs of full state funding, such as t'-ose proposed for 
Florida and Delaware, may seem too radical for other states, par- 
ticularly those vrhich have traditionally considered school construction 
financing to be purely a local responsibility. Perceived dis- 
advantages of full state funding Include: 

1. The possibility that local districts will become fiscally 
irresponsible since only state funds will be allocated to projects , 

2. Local interest and initiative might be reduced or 




eliminated. 



3. Uniformity of expenditures a-nong all school districts 
might result eventually in simi.lar levels of mediocrity. 

4. The potential drain on the state treasury and the 
political consequences to legislators who vote to impose increases in 
state taxes are formidable problems. 

5. There would be probable need to Increase the size of the 
staff of the state education agency in order to achieve more rigid 
control over school building projects. 

Rossmiller stated that movement towards much higher levels 
of state support appeared inevitable, but that progress WDuld 
probably occur on a broken front. Plans adopted by individual states 
wuld vary in accordance with situations confronting each state. 

Barr and Wilkerson shared Rossmiller 's belief and accordingly 
developed broad guidelines fo7 state grant programs for school 
construction and debt service. Adherence to these guidelines would 
achieve greater inter-district equity and would thus assist states to 
move tov;ards fiscal neutrality. Pertinent guidelines follow: 

1. Determination of local district need is of prime Importance 
and can not be accomplished by using an identical per pupil amount for 
all districts. Suggested procedures for arriving at need include: 
a. The state education agency should assume major 
responsibility In assessment of district facility 
needs. This responsibility could be net by utilizing 
in -house experts or by contracting vrlth competent 
professionals. 
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Few state educational agencies presently are sufficiently staffed 
to conduct comprehensive school plant surveys for all districts. 
Those districts which are compciratively well-off financially fre- 
quently can afford to hire their own school plant planners or have 
the funds to obtain expert consultant assistance. Poorer districts, 
if left to their own devices to orderly determine school facility 
needs, may ha". t» neither competent staff with sufficient time for this 
activity nor funds to obtain consultants. 

Prudence and equity require that state funds for school building 
purposes be allocated in such a manner that higher priority needs 
within the state are met first. As was shown previously by the data 
for Kentucky and Indiana, per pupil grants of arbitrary amounts 
have the effect of widening inequities of school districts' fiscal 
capacity. Careful analyses of existing facilities, projected 
enrollment, and educational program requirements cure essential if 
need is to be scientifically and objectively determined. 

b. Funding levels should be responsive to general 

economic conditions so that changes In building costs 
can be accommodated. 
Even when dollar measures of need aire determined on the basis of 
prevailing costs for given facilities # such measures quickly become 
obsolete. School building costs have risen dramatically, and the 
formula which was appropriate in 1969 may te woefully inadequate in 
1973. 



c* Tntrn-staLt^ differences in construction and si to 
acquisition costs should be considered. 

This recommendation is difficult to implement because of the lack 
of valid information on price differences for school facility 
cc'rtponents for areas within a state. The Ohio loan-grant program 
attacked the problem by using regional cost indices developed by the 
Ohio Association of Architects to determine the dollar allocation 
for projects. This approach seems feasible and could be adopted by 
other states. 

It should be noted that sole reliance on differences in prevailing 
wage scales among areas of a state may not be adequate to channel 
funds in accordance with needs. Hehr found that the Kentucky region 
with the lowest prevailing wage rates had the highest square foot 
construction costs of all new schools built in the state in 1970-71 and 
1971-72. He also found that the region with the highest prevailing 
wage rate had the third lowest construction costs of the 12 regions. 
Apparently the supply of craftsmen in a particular area was more 
influential than prevailing wage rates r since projects in those 
regions with low rates often utilized craftsmen who were imported 
from metropolitan areas and who were given subsistence allowances in 
addition to the high wages prevailing in their home region. 

Sites are often difficult to obtain and very expensive in urban 
areas. This factor can heavily influence ultimate project costs and 
should bo fully recognized when grant programs are devised. 
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Hehrr George P. r An Anal ysis of Kentucky's Capital Outlay 
Program , unpublished doctoral dissertation r Indiana University r 
^ Bloomington , 1974 . 
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d. All essential elements of construction costs, including 
site acquisition and development, furniture, equipment, 
and fees should be recognized. 

A fixed dollar per square foot grant allowance may be appropriate 
for some projects but not for others. For e^^cample, the lack of water 
or sowage facilities at the site can result in extremely high site 
development costs for a rural project when compared to a similar project 
where these services are readily available. Similarly, differences 
in equipment needs can result in sizeable cost differences between 
two facilities which may house the same number of pupils. 

e. The nature of the educational progreun to be housed 
should be a major consideration. 

Several states base grant amounts on the grade levels to be 
housed in recognition of the fact that veurying educational program needs 
result in variations in project costs. New York's 1969 project 
allowances were $2,108 per pupil in K-6, $3,075 per pupil in grades 
7-9, and $3,293 per pupil in grades 10-12. Other states allow more 
square footage for secondary school projects tham for elementary. 
Equitable treatment of all districts would require that grants vary 
in accordance with program needs. 

f. Special factors such as racial integration, spcirsity or 
density, intra-district migration, obsolete facilities 
and other problems should be recognized. 

Since the decline of the birth rate, many districts now find that 
they have excess classrooms. However # for a variety of reasons, there 
still may be the necessity for additional construction. The need to 
achieve racial balance may require that ghetto facilities no longer be used. 



The population decline in the core city may result in need for 
additional facilities in the suburban areas and abandonment of 
center-city buildings* 

Many districts have educationally obsolete facilities which 
have been continued in use. in determination of need, quality of 
existing buildings should be considered. 

g. Existing debt and attt^ndant debt service should be 
considered. 

Existing debt represents prior school building effort and existing 
debt service contributes to fiscal burden. Both of these factors should 
be considered by the state in appraising need and capacity of local 
districts • 

2. The systems of districuting state funds according to district need 
may vary. If full state fiinding is not feasible, the following items 
should.be considered: 

a. . State funds should be distributed in inverse 

relationships to local ability. This does not 
imply that the local property tax base is 
the sole determinant of local ability; other 
measures might be more appropriate. 

b. Prior fiscal effort should be recognized. Districts 
which have previously taxed heavily for school 
building purposes should not be penalized vis«-a-vis 
other districts which have made little local effort. 
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c. Local dlstr lctjj should not bo roqnired to slu^rc lwuti;o 
the current operation pro.^ram "'n order to participate. 

d. Districts should be permitted to raise the required 
local share by use of reserve funds» borrowing, or 
from current revenues, depending upon local circum- 
stances • 

The NEFP study of school construction financing concluded with 
extensive discussion of eight alternative programs with the expressed 
intention of providing & range of possible choices for the several 
states. The eight programs included: 

1. Equalized grants based upon recognized project costs. 

2. Loans with forgiveness for poorer districts. 

3. Loans tjith repayment schedule based upon local capacity. 

4. Equalized incentive grants based upon locally determined 
project cost. 

5. Total state and/or federal assumption of school building 

costs. 

6* Equalized grants for clusters of school districts. 

7. Equalized grants based upon state average plant depreciation. 

8* Equalized grants for debt service* 

As these eight programs were originally conceived, probably 
only number 5 would fully satisfy the fiscal neutrality test. How- 
evert each of the suggested programs ^ras accompanied by lists of 
possible modifications which would enable any of the programs to pro- 
vide relatively high degrees of inter-distrlct equalization of capacity 
to finance needed school construction for all pupils. 
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Conclusion 

Fiscal neutrality, although not specifically required by the 
United States Supreme Court, is a worthy goal which should be sought 
as the several states plan school financing. School construction and 
debt service expenditures are of sufficient magnitude to cause 
tremendous inter -district Inequities of capacity to satisfy needs and 
of tax burdens. tThile most traditional financing systems may not 
violate the Constitution of the United States, they may not adhere to 
requirements of state constitutional provisions and are certainly 
inequitable . 

34 

Shannon has Indicated that there is no reason for those who 
seek fair and adequate funding of education to despair since public 
attention has been focused upon existing inequities. Perhaps the 
movement for reform \d.ll sustain sufficient momentum so that all 
children will enjoy the privilege of attending school In adequate 
facilities regardless of the taxable wealth of the district in 
:;lilch they happen to reside. 
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